Chapter 1
INTRODUCTION

* WE are immoderate, we are an astonishing blend of good
and evil; we love enlightenment . . . and at the same time
we riot in taverns ... we are broad natures . . . able to
accommodate every possible contradiction ... we are
broad like Mother Russia herself; we find room for every-
thing, we reconcile ourselves to everything/

It is the prosecutor Kirillovich speaking in The Brothers
Karamazov. His words are a fit opening for a book about
Russia; for the trouble about many books on Russia is
that they aim at being consistent, and the more consistent
they are the less accurate they are likely to be* The Russian
people are notoriously inconsistent. They are 'able to
accommodate every possible contradiction'. And what is
true of the Russian people is no less true of their science.

This book records a scientist's observations and impres-
sions of science in Russia during 1945. It would be possible
to write a book about science in England without more
than passing reference to the philosophy of Englishmen,
or to their social life, or to the atmosphere of England.
But a book about science in Russia has to have more than
facts and figures. Tens of thousands of Soviet scientists
are at work in thousands of research institutes; and it is
impossible to estimate accurately their motives and their
accomplishments without some knowledge of their social
and political background. Accordingly this book contains
matter of two sorts: information on the organisation of
science and of education in the Soviet Union, and studies
of the social customs, philosophical beliefs, and official
propaganda, which are the context of Soviet science. It
does not try to present a story without contradictions,
because the story is in fact contradictory.

There was a period in the history of the Soviet Union
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